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III. THE FIRST VISIT OF ERASMUS TO ENGLAND 

As hero in the romance of scholarship, Desiderius Erasmus 
has few peers. His fame rests not alone upon his breaking 
with Scotism and Ciceronianism, but also upon the vigor 
and validity of the systems which he was instrumental 
in substituting. In England especially the effects of his 
doctrines culminated in far-reaching changes of church, 
state, and university. Most estimates of his career paint 
him as a Humanistic hero from the first — a master of dis- 
putation, a notable author, a scholar in Greek, an educator 
with theories full-formed, a torch-bearer of Humanism almost 
before the torch began to blaze. 1 As a matter of fact, the 

1 Compare Samuel Knight, The Life of Erasmus, Cambridge: 1726, 
pp. 1-21; Frederic Seebohm, The Oxford Reformers (reprint of the 3rd edi- 
tion), London: 1896, p. 101; George Norcross, "Erasmus, the Prince of the 
Humanists," Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the 
year 1898, Washington: 1899, pp. 363-80; J. A. Froude, Life and Letters of 
Erasmus, New York: 1895, pp. 37 ff.; Emile Amiel, Un Libre Penseur du 
XVI me Siicle — Erasme, Paris: 1889, pp. 49-57. Full grounds for a more 
rational view came with Francis Morgan Nichols, The Epistles of Erasmus 
. . . English Translation, London: I; 1901; but cf. p. 104, where, in 1494, 
Nichols rates him as "already the most accomplished scholar of the time." 
A truer appraisal of the facts is already broached in Ephraim Emerton, 
Desiderius Erasmus, New York, 1899, pp. 62, ff., but Emerton's shrewd, 
if at times seemingly captious, estimate was hampered in detail, and conse- 
quently in inferences, by lack of materials which began to appear, two years 
after his publication, in Nichols's admirable edition of the Epistles. Further 
progress in certain directions is discernible in William Harrison Woodward, 
Desiderius Erasmus, Concerning the Aim and Method of Education, Cam- 
bridge: 1904, pp. 10, ff. The Reverend T. M. Lindsay, "Englishmen and the 
Classical Renaissance," Cambridge History of English Literature, New York, 
1911, III, Ch. i, pp. 2-3, seems to return to the more enthusiastic and less 
considered view, in spite of his statements (p. 2) that Erasmus "had produced 
little or nothing" by 1499; "He was almost unknown and he had no sure 
prospects in life." It might have been hoped that Kurt Schroeder's 
"Platonismus in der Englischen Renaissance vor und bei Thomas Eliot" 
(Palaestra, LXXXIII, Berlin: 1920), would throw light on the Erasmus of 
1500; but Schroeder consulted none of the critical estimates of Erasmus 
published since 1894, when Froude's Life and Letters of Erasmus was printed 
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turning-point in his affairs came with his first visit to Eng- 
land, and to that event and its antecedents both Erasmus 
and the world owe many of the fruits of his later career. 
To establish this view, it will be necessary to discuss in some 
detail his schooling, his university days, his residence at the 
College of Montaigu in Paris, his English friendships, and 
finally the visit to England in 1499. 

The life 2 of Erasmus began under a cloud. Born in 1466, 3 
the son of Margaret, daughter of a physician, and Gerard, 
translator of books, at Gouda (or Ter-Gouda) in the Low 
Countries, perhaps after "words of betrothal," but cer- 
tainly out of wedlock, while his father, deceived as to Mar- 
garet's death, was in Rome, Erasmus nevertheless received 
a liberal education beginning with his fourth year. At first 
he was taught privately, apparently by Peter Winckel of 
Gouda, afterward his guardian, but later at a "barbarous" 
school at Deventer belonging to the Chapter of the Church 
of St. Lebuin, where he remained until his fourteenth year. 
Thence he went to a school of the Brothers of the Common 
Life at Bois-le-Duc, where he seems to have remained under 
severe discipline until about 1482-83, when he entered the 
"Augustinian monastery of Emmaus in the district called 
Stein, which adjoined Gouda on the east." The causes which 
led Erasmus to enter the monastery at Stein are too complex 



in England, and ignored Nichols entirely. Following Froude, he dates the 
first visit as 1497 and (p. 39) continues, "um Griechisch zu lernen, reiste er 
nach Oxford und horte Grocyn und Linacre." With Schroeder!s citations 
from the works of Erasmus and with his statement that "Bevor Erasmus 
1497 nach Oxford kam, hatte er P[lato] studiert, und zwar in lateinischer 
libersetzung," the present study is not concerned. Henry Osborn Taylor's 
Thought and Expression in the Sixteenth Century, 1920, I, 152-82, contains 
a notable estimate of the place of Erasmus in Renaissance thought, but its 
contribution to the question of Erasmus's knowledge of Greek is nil, perhaps 
because the scale of the work admits little more than the statement (p. 159), 
"As Oxford possessed little Greek, he returned to Paris to resume its study." 
When Erasmus had begun it, is not stated. 

» Nichols, Epistles, I, 5-103. 

'Ibid., p. 14. 
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for detailed discussion; suffice it to say that he reckoned him- 
self, in the later Compendium of his life, as "already ripe for a 
University" when he left Bois-le-Duc, but his guardian, 
Peter Winckel, so contrived matters that the boy, egged on 
by a former schoolmate at Deventer, Cornelius by name, 
entered the monastic order. At Stein begins the epistolary 
evidence concerning his life. His inheritance from his 
father seems to have been mismanaged by the guardian, 
perhaps to the advantage of Erasmus's brother, Peter Gerard, 
with whom he afterward fell out. The statement that "when 
Erasmus joined the monastery, he was prepared, boy as he 
was, to assume the part of a missionary of Letters" 4 may well 
be taken with a grain of salt. That he was industrious cannot 
be doubted — he had his own way to make in the world — and 
that he coached young Cornelius Woerden in Terence is 
indubitable. Now, Cornelius had already been in Italy, and 
perhaps his account of that scholar's paradise held out to his 
young coach the first vision of his promised land. Another 
intimate of Erasmus of Stein was William Herman, also of 
Gouda, whose relations with Erasmus were close — perhaps 
too close. 6 Erasmus carried on, furthermore, a correspond- 
ence with one of the younger members of the convent, 
Servatius Rogerus, which illustrates "a somewhat feminine 
side of the character of Erasmus, whom [it] exhibits] as 
having formed a devoted attachment to one of his own 
sex, which was not being returned with equal fervor." 6 
Besides this letter-writing, Erasmus was industrious as 
regards the classics. To Cornelius of Gouda he named as 

4 Nichols, Epistles, I, p. 43. 

6 Cf. Infra, pp. 101-102. 

6 For a notice of this trait in the character of Erasmus, see Havelock 
Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of Sex, Vol. II, "Sexual Inversion," 3rd ed., 
Philadelphia: 1918, p. 31. After the affair in the English boarding house, 
Erasmus seems to have learned the folly of committing all his thoughts to 
paper. A series of events took place at Stein which may or may not have 
involved William Herman, but which provoked talk and upon which, in 
1498, Erasmus did not enjoy looking back. (Cf. Nichols, pp. 170, 173. 
The references by Erasmus, as given, may as well concern Stein as Paris.) 
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his "authorities in Poetry, Maro, Horace, Naso, Juvenal, 
Statius, Martial, Claudian, Persius, Lucan, Tibullus and 
Propertius; in prose, Tully, Quintilian, Sallust, Terence 
[sic]; ... for the observance of [the] elegances . . . 
Laurentius Valla," upon whose collection some of Erasmus's 
later work was based. 7 Of then-moderns, he seems to be 
familiar with ^Eneas Silvius, author of De Duobus Amantibus, 
Augustinus Dathus, Guarino, Poggio and Gasparino, all of 
whom he praises for "eloquence," that is, eloquentia, smooth- 
ness and copiousness of diction. 8 It appears that his former 
schoolmaster at Deventer, Alexander Hegius, is "not 
altogether ignorant of Greek," but here and elsewhere sure 
evidence is lacking that he had taught Erasmus the lan- 
guage. 9 It is perhaps worth noting that while at Stein 
Erasmus went on record in a letter to Servatius as condemning 
"borrowed sentences, or even what is worse, heaping up 
expressions, here out of Bernard and there out of Claudian, 
and fitting them or rather unfitly sewing them on to your own, 
as a crow might do with a peacock's feathers. That is 
not," he continues, "composing a letter, but merely putting 
letters together," a sentiment which became the groundwork 
of the Antibarbarians. Erasmus's own literary composi- 
tions at the monastery merit a moment's consideration: 
several poetic juvenilia, including one de Casa natalitia pueri 
Iesu, certain Varia Carmina, three satires, a poem Ad 
Lesbium de Nummo, and verses On the Contempt of Poetry: 

7 Nichols, I, p. 64. 

8 Nichols's rendering, eloquence, is open to misinterpretation. 

9 The only exception I can discover, which is not based upon inference, is 
the statement of Beatus Rhenanus, prefixed to the Basle edition (1536) of 
Origen, that at Deventer Erasmus "imbibed the rudiments of both lang- 
uages." (Nichols, p. 23.) Now the events of Erasmus's early life as set forth 
by Beatus Rhenanus do not agree in toto with the Compendium, a discrep- 
ancy which may be due to Beatus's having first met Erasmus at Paris between 
say, 1503 and 1507. These youthful incidents, then, Beatus learned from 
conversations with Erasmus (I assume the most direct transmission possible), 
and, full of admiration for a friend, he was not beyond touching up the 
account of those early years with an ascription of a knowledge of Greek. 
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a prose manuscript of Laurentius Valla's Elegantiae, an 
Oratio de Pace et Discordia, an Oratio Funebris, and the 
epistle De Contemptu Mundi. 10 These works, however, 
could have brought him little fame, and none of a really 
substantial sort. 

It is probable that during these monastery days Erasmus 
made the acquaintance of James Batt, town-secretary at 
Bergen, whose friendly offices with the Bishop of Cambrai, 
Henry of Bergen, 11 provided him with the next step in his 
climb to eminence. The Bishop, "hoping for a Cardinal's 
hat," required the services of a savant for his proposed 
journey to Rome, and the indications are that Batt prompted 
his friend to apply for the post. This Erasmus secured, 
and after due ecclesiastical formality as regards release from 
the monastery, he entered the Bishop's service. Henry, 
however, because of "want of ready money," did not secure 
the red hat, and the position of Erasmus became somewhat 
insecure. He left Stein about 1493 and entered the Bishop's 
service at Bergen and Brussels, and perhaps at Cambrai. 
Henry at his most munificent proved an impecunious 
patron, and it may be, as hinted in the Compendium, that his 
cordiality toward Erasmus cooled. But he was sufficiently 
well disposed to further, or at all events not to prevent, the 
removal of Erasmus to Paris in the autumn of 1494, to the 
College of Montaigu. 

The ColUge de Montaigu, founded in 1314 by Giles Aicelin, 
Archbishop of Rouen, as the ColUge des Aicelins, 12 was 

10 Nichols, pp. 85-88. 

11 Henry of Bergen was no mean figure. On February 11, 1495, the 
Milanese Ambassador in Flanders wrote from Bois-le-Duc that "His 
Majesty [Maximilian I] told me that this man [Sir Robert Clifford] when he 
was in England, divulged that this Duke of New York [Perkin Warbeck] was 
not the son of King Edward, but is the son of the Dowager Duchess of Bur- 
gundy and the Bishop of Cambrai." (Pollard, Reign of Henry VII from 
Contemporary Sources, I, 102.) Professor Pollard, in his Introduction, re- 
fers to this hypothesis cautiously, but does not entirely reject it. 

12 Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, 1895, I, 512, 
515. 
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restored in 1388 by Pierre Aicelin de Montaigu, Bishop of 
Nevers and Laon and Cardinal, and received his name in 
commoration. About a hundred years later, the college 
fell again into ruin and its revenues ceased. In 1483 Jean 
Standonc of Brabant became master, and under him Mon- 
taigu College again prospered through taking rich boarders 
and forcing them to support the pauper es. The great 
college reformer drew up an "exceptionally rigid code of 
Statutes," 13 which included penalties such as stoppages of 
food and monastic prostrations, and even flogging for vio- 
lence and rebellion. 14 Considering the frequency of street 
brawls between town and gown at the end of the Middle 
Ages, one concludes that the rod was not spared in the Rue 
Saint Rtienne des Gres. Indeed, the college was under a 
most rigorous monastic discipline — not, however, surprising 
in that portion of old Paris which was the stronghold of the 
Augustinians. 

Exactly what led Erasmus to the College of Montaigu 
does not appear. It would be easy to point out the identity 
of order between Montaigu College and the monastery at 
Stein; the provision for poorer students already referred to; 
the desire for a rigorous regimen of academic life, to the end 
that he might reap greater intellectual harvests from his 
exertions; and perhaps the fact that "les pauvres Capettes 
de Montaigu" (regulation as to dress was strict) were, even 
during the residence of Erasmus, not required to do more 
than attend college lectures to obtain a degree. 15 Life at "the 
lousy college they call Montaigu," as Rabelais dubbed it in 
the Gargantua (Chap. XXXVII), was not luxurious. Erasmus 
suffered it as a student until the end of 1495, when he 

"Rashdall, II, 620. 

14 Ibid., p. 620. For a notice of the use of the rod as penance and punish- 
ment in the Augustinian Order, see the Reverend William M. Cooper, A 
History of the Rod, London: revised edition, N. D., pp. 79-80. 

15 Rashdall, II, 500. Note 2 shows, however, that it is the Statutes of 
1501 for Montaigu College which contain the provision, a possible academic 
sanction of a then-existing fact. 
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returned to his episcopal patron and also to Stein. Long 
afterward he complained of the bad eggs, the fish diet, and 
an infected bedchamber on his own score, and blindness, 
madness, leprosy, and death on the score of others at this 
Renaissance Dotheboys Hall. The hardships brought on an 
attack of intermittent fever, from which Erasmus recovered 
through the intercession of St. Genevieve — her church 
stood hard by the college — and which led to his writing some- 
time later a Carmen Votivum for his restoration to health. 
Besides preaching some sermons, he contributed to the 
Annates of the French Kings, written by his friend Robert 
Gaguin and published September 30, 1495, a commendatory 
Epistle, his first published work. 

After health had returned at Bergen and Stein, Erasmus 
came back again to Paris, this time in a new status. He 
became a tutor 16 and later, in 1496, a resident of a boarding 
house in which lived several young English noblemen, 
including Thomas Grey, "whom Erasmus's English biogra- 
phers have generally supposed to be a son of the Marquis of 
Dorset." 17 Robert Fisher, cousin of Dr. John Fisher, and 
William Blount, Lord Mountjoy, a courtier of Henry VII and 
a chamberlain to the Queen. With these three Erasmus 
established the best of relations, and on his own evidence, 
however prudential, it may be concluded that the young 
men appreciated his scholarship and his ability to teach. 
Through them, it seems, an English ecclesiastic offered 
Erasmus preferment in exchange for tutoring and a benefice 
in England, but Erasmus would not, as he wrote somewhat 
sententiously to Father Nicholas Werner, then head of 

18 Nichols, I, 109. 

17 Ibid., p. 115. Why Nichols so much distrusts Knight's identification 
does not exactly appear. Besides Nichols's references, I may add the 
allusion in the Paston Letters to "My Lord Haryngton, Lord Marcas son," 
made Knight of the Bath in November, 1494. If the Thomas Greys are 
identical, the young man was at that time seventeen years old, not an 
unusual age for such an honor, considering his lineage. (Paston Letters, 
ed. Gairdner, III, 384, and Note 1. Cf. Epistles, I, 128, note.) 
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the conventual house at Stein, "by any bribe ... be led 
away from sacred studies." 18 

The acquaintance with Lord Mountjoy soon ripened into 
a substantial friendship. Aside from the tuition in rhetoric 
which Erasmus gave him, and for which, it may be assumed, 
the teacher was amply paid, their relations developed into 
such a mutual regard on both sides that some of the argu- 
ments on matrimony which formed part of the instruction 
of the young man became later a part of De Conscribendis 
Epistolis, begun at about this time at Mountjoy and Fisher's 
instigation. 19 The exercises had a bearing upon Mountjoy's 
life in that (in, say, April, 1497) he returned to England 
to marry Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Say of Hert- 
fordshire. During the bridegroom's absence, Erasmus 
seems to have written to him in regard to the treatise of 
Letter- Writing and to have received an encouraging reply. 
Mountjoy's absence probably continued till 1498, 20 when, 
still a minor, he received permission in spite of his marriage 
to continue his studies in Paris. 

Meanwhile matters had gone less smoothly with Erasmus. 
Toward the end of July, 1497, he became involved in a 
scandal in the English boarding house, which forced him to 
quit his comfortable quarters, seemingly at the instigation 
of the "half-Scot" tutor, with whom he seems to have been 
previously on excellent terms. Now, however, no censure is 
extreme to hurl at this disturber. 21 One who reads Erasmus's 

18 The whole of this Epistle (49) is a palpable attempt to impress rural 
friends with the urban importance of Erasmus and his English connections, 
and to justify the extension of his leave from the monastery for study. 

19 Nichols, I, 129-30. 

20 Ibid. Cf. Hall's Chronicle, summer of 1497, when Mountjoy was 
present as a part of the force assembled in London to suppress the Cornish 
uprising. 

S1 Nichols, I, 130, ff. I cannot identify this old man, whom Erasmus 
accuses of being a spy in the pay of the English Crown. As for the identifi- 
cation with Eden, the Englishman with whom Erasmus stayed in 1511, such 
an "old feud" does not heal. The testimony finds a commentary in the 
testimony of Jacques de Vitiy, fantastically exaggerated perhaps, respecting 
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denials in the affair finds suspicion growing stronger that 
he protests too much. To the house Erasmus could not 
return, in spite of the protests of young Grey and Fisher. 
He remained on fairly good terms with the proprUtaire, 
though he seems to have owed her money, and on the best 
of statuses with the two English youths. He took up a tem- 
porary residence with another pupil. 

By the winter of 1497-98, it will be seen, Erasmus presents 
a figure of some complexity. From obscurity he had 
risen to a rather notable position by his own unaided efforts 
and his wits. His intellectual powers were great, and his 
educational opportunities, of which he had made use with an 
extraordinary and persistent devotion, had permitted him to 
lay in a goodly store of learning. He was known as a poet, 
though he could not be called famous. He was a thorough 
and inspiring teacher. His literary friends included Robert 
Gaguin, the historian of Paris, William Herman of Gouda, 
of whose poetry he was somewhat sanguine, Hector Boece 
of Dundee, with whom he had attended the ColUge de Mon- 
taigu, and others of no less note at that time. Of his personal 
friends he might expect more in the way of pecuniary com- 
fort. Though as a patron Henry of Bergen had left much 
to be desired, the group of young Englishmen promised well, 
provided they were rightly handled. His earnings as tutor, 
if not large, at least kept the wolf from the door; his pupils 
included a young man of Lubeck, whose father paid well. 
James Batt was always to be relied upon for assistance and 
influence. But ill-health — the Paris of that day was swept 
intermittently by fever and pestilence — and a delicate 
constitution demanded more of comfort and ease than many 
poor scholars could command. That prudential trait 

sexual immorality at the University of Paris some two hundred and fifty 
years earlier (Hisloria Occidentalis, Duai, 1596, pp. 277-79, a sentence or 
two from which is quoted by Rashdall, II, Part ii, pp. 690-91). There is 
little reason to believe that in Erasmus's day student life had completely 
changed its character, or more than acquired a new set of external appear- 
ances. 
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in the character of Erasmus which, along with the customs of 
the day, led him to sue for patronage at many doors and, it 
often seems, to value his friends in proportion to their 
pecuniary yield, had then a partly physical source. Nowhere 
could Bacon's tenets find better illustration. Erasmus's 
ambitions, fed by an innate vanity which at times repels by 
its frank self-seeking, included both fame and fortune. But 
without fortune there could be no fame. Having become a 
Bachelor of Arts in Scotist Theology at Paris in 1498, he 
looked with longing eyes to a doctorate at an Italian univer- 
sity. His expectations and preparations, which waxed and 
waned during 1497, 1498, and 1499, had as their goal the 
University of Bologna. Why Erasmus should have fixed his 
eyes upon Italy is not far to seek; the fame of the Italian 
universities, their provision for poorer scholars, the roseate 
opportunities for advancement, and the fact that "the 
whole scale of living among the Italian students was rather 
more luxurious than that which prevailed among the mass of 
Parisian or Oxonian scholars," 22 and, possibly, an easier 
attitude on the part of the framers of university statutes 
toward illegitimacy, — all these facts served to enhance the 
value of an Italian degree in the eyes of Erasmus. As to his 
personal character, its traits must be regarded as being little 
more than products of the age in which he lived. He had his 
own fame to assure. He could not fulfill his own ambitions 
on his own resources. The "unpleasant savour" of his 
"irritable self-conceit, shameless importunity, perfect in- 
difference to the person importuned" may lead one to "a 
sense of contempt for a scholar who could play so sordid a 
part," 23 were they not the way of Erasmus's world. And 
how else was he to live? Doubtless ill health and realization 
of lack of means to attain his ends are responsible for the tone 

"Rashdall, II, Part ii, p. 661; and I, pp. 144, ff. For the question of 
illegitimacy, cf. Vol. II, Part ii, p. 497, Note 1; a dispensation would have 
set all to rights and later did. 

"Woodward, Erasmus, Part I, Ch. I, "outline of the Life," pp. 8-9. 
The rosy estimate of Dr. Norcross is still further afield. 
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of depression and shrewdness which permeates the Epistles of 
this period of his life. 

A visit to the Bishop of Cambrai, who remained Erasmus's 
patron, but whose gift from the Privy Purse of Henry VII 
while in England netted Erasmus "plenty of complaints and 
very little money," 24 improved his health. Tongues seem to 
have wagged against him, for Faustus Andrelinus, the King's 
Poet, is at some pains to write in extravagant praise of him 
to William Herman of Gouda. It was high time for Eras- 
mus to be rising in the world. His friend James Batt paved 
the way 25 to a suit to Anne Lady of Vere, at the Castle of 
Tournehem in Artois, which culminated in a visit of some 
days to the castle, and incidentally to Antwerp in February 
of 1499, but gained him little else besides the discomforts of 
a winter journey. By May 2, 1499, he was back again in 
Paris, living with Mountjoy "on the old terms" 26 but with a 
slim purse, which "put off the Italian journey till August." 
Mountjoy had "resolved to visit Italy, if his mother gives 
him leave, [one can guess how the idea originated] but not 
until next year; and not a word has passed between us about 
his taking me." The "book on Letter-Writing" with the 
additional notes on "Copiousness, on Amplifications, on 
Argumentations, and on Figures," is again in hand. Batt 
has proposed that he and Erasmus should live for a time at 
Louvain, and in this suggestion Erasmus seems eagerly to 
acquiesce; but it is apparent that Italy, not Louvain, is his 
real desire — expenses paid. At about this time he writes 
obscurely to Batt of a journey elsewhere than to Louvain 
or Italy, "if we are not allowed to reach the harbour we 
most wish, we shall at any rate be landed on some shore or 
other." The reference becomes clearer in the next Epistle; 
he is starting for England. 

Erasmus could scarcely have visited England under better 
auspices. Henry VII had a high opinion of Mountjoy, 

"Nichols, I, 162. 
* Ibid., pp. 175, S 
* Ibid., pp. 194, ff. 
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with whom Prince Henry exchanged letters, 27 and the youthful 
nobleman's father-in-law, Sir William Say, in whose house 
the young Lady Mountjoy had been living during her 
husband's absence, appears to have owned residences both in 
London and in Greenwich near the Court. In addition, Sir 
William Say seems to have been a friend of Serjeant John 
More, father of Thomas More. Under these conditions, with 
the evidences of the Epistles, the visit of Erasmus may be 
partly reconstructed. 

Arriving in England during the summer of 1499, Erasmus 
may have proceeded to London for a short visit to Mount- 
joy's town house. Seebohm's conjecture 28 that the friend- 
ship with More began at the table of the former Lord Mayor, 
Sir Henry Colet, father of Dr. John Colet, finds little support 
in available facts. More, who had just attained his majority, 
was a member and resident of Lincoln's Inn, where Erasmus 
may have called upon him; 29 at any rate, their acquaintance 
had its inception at this time. From London it is likely that 
Erasmus accompanied Mountjoy to the country-house at 
Greenwich, where More came to see him and took him to pay 
his respects at the royal nursery at Eltham nearby. He did 
some hunting and riding, and his stay among the nation whom 
he had stigmatized earlier as "both rich and very ostenta- 
tious" certainly improved his manners, laugh as he might at 
their habits of kissing. The cleanliness of the houses in which 
he sojourned, in comparison with what he had been ac- 
customed to in France, seems to have impressed him almost 
as much as the hospitality of their residents. Lord Mountjoy 
kept him in funds. In short, Erasmus seems during his 
stay to have come into intimate contact with a social class 
different from that in which he had moved. The result 
was a new outlook upon the amenities of society, and his 
ready receptivity led him to enjoy the change. 

" Nichols, I, p. 424. 
28 Oxford Reformers, p. 113. 

*• Erasmus knew More's roommate, Arnold Edward. (Nichols, I, 
235.) 
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During the autumn of 1499, Erasmus was already in- 
tending to cut short his visit and to return to Paris, but 
for reasons which do not appear, he changed his plans to 
include a stay at Oxford. It would have been natural for so 
ambitious a scholar to wish to inspect the university of which 
he had heard, and, considering his position as an ecclesiastic, 
to go to a hostel where his attainments would be welcome, 
and living not unreasonable in price. From September to 
December, 1499, he seems to have been a boarder at the 
Augustinian College of St. Mary's. 

The monastic College of St. Mary's was never of great 
academic importance. Though the Augustinians were in 
Cambridge before 1278, 30 they did not acquire the tenancy 
of St. Mary's, Oxford, until 1435, 31 when select Canons, sup- 
ported by their establishments, began to be sent thither from 
all houses of the order. The Statutes of the college are not 
available, but it may be assumed that its inmates were 
permitted to attend the lectures of the university, though 
they were held under a certain amount of monastic discipline, 
not, however, of the same strictness as obtained at the 
College de Montaigu. The Prior of the house was Richard 
Charnock, to whom Erasmus became indebted for board, 
lodging, or small loans, and who gave the visitor a good 
character to John Colet, at that time a lecturer at the uni- 
versity. 

Colet addressed to Erasmus a letter of welcome, contained 
and dignified in tone, and thus began a long friendship. He 
had read while in Paris Erasmus's commendatory Epistle 
to Gaguin on the De Francorum Regnum gestis . . . A nnales 
and to other guarded praise he adds that, "Erasmus was not 
without celebrity in the mouth of the learned." Erasmus 
replied in complimentary vein, including a character of him- 
self: "You will find in me a man of slender fortune, or 
rather of none at all, averse from ambition, most inclined to 

30 Rashdall, Universities, II, Partii, p. 559. 

81 Ibid., pp. 479, 1. Now Frewen Hall in New Inn Street. 
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love, little skilled indeed in letters, but a most warm admirer 
of them, one that religiously venerates goodness in others 
and thinks nothing of his own ; who is ready to yield to all in 
learning, to none in honesty; simple, free, equally ignorant 
of simulation and dissimulation; of a character humble but 
sound; sparing in speech; a person in short from whom, 
except character, you have nothing to expect." How trust- 
worthy a judge was Erasmus of his own characteristics may 
perhaps be inferred from this passage. The Epistle also 
contains some compliments for Colet on his spoken style, 
rather extravagant but not more than could have been gained 
by hearsay or by attending one or two of his lectures. Mount- 
joy had also proposed to join Erasmus at Oxford, but did not 
do so. 32 

To another friend made in England, Ioannes Sixtinus, a 
Frieslander, Erasmus wrote of a dinner party 33 which he 
attended at Oxford. "First, there was prior Richard. . .; 
then the divine who had preached the Latin sermon the same 
day . . . ; then [Sixtinus's] friend Philip. Colet, asserter 
and champion of the old theology, was at the head of the 

32 He had already studied at Cambridge. Mountjoy is named in another 
reference of the period, a letter of John Pullan to Sir Robert Plumpton 
from London, 21 November, 1499: "Sir, this present day was new baresses 
made in Westmynster hall, and thether we brought Therle of Oxford . . . 
and afore other Lords, . . . whos names followeth; [thirteenth on the list], 
Lord Mountioy." {Plumpton Correspondence, ed. Thomas Stapleton, 
Camden Society, First Series, IV, 143; and Pollard, Reign of Henry VII, I, 
210.) 

33 Nichols, I, 215. H. C. Maxwell Lyte (A History of the University 
of Oxford . . . to the Year 1530, London: 1886, p. 394), says that the feast 
"appears to have been given on the occasion of an inception in theology;" 
at Colet's left sat, says Erasmus, "the more modern theologian." Such 
convivia seem to have formed a regular part of commencing bachellorhood. 
Thus, Walter Paston gave one in 1479. He was made "Baschyler" on 
Friday, June 7, and "I mad my fest on the Munday after." Though 
Lady Harcourt's venison did not arrive, "my gestes hewld them plesyd with 
such mete as they had." {Paston Letters, ed. Gairdner, III, 248.) The 
feast may, however, have been a dinner in the hall; this might better account 
for the "mixed and nameless assembly." 
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table. On his right sat the prior, ... on his left . . . 
the more modern theologian. His left was covered by me, 
that the banquet might not be without a poet, 34 while 
opposite to me sate Philip, to represent the legal profession. 
Below was a mixed and nameless assembly." The talk ran 
upon the sin of Cain; "Colet maintained that Cain first 
offended God by his fault, that in distrust of the bounty 
of the Creator, and in over-confidence of his own exertions, 
he was the first to break up the soil, while Abel was content 
with what grew of itself and fed sheep. The theologian and 
[Erasmus] did [their] best to contend this theory; . . . 
nevertheless, Colet alone overcame all." Not a word, except 
incidentally, does Erasmus give of the formal argument; 
instead he retails a story which he told in his r61e of poet 
to break up the discussion. It is to be noted that Erasmus 
does not occupy the seat of honor at the dinner, and that his 
place is scarcely that of a guest; and especially that he 
evidently considered himself beyond his depth as regards 
both theology and learning. If he had felt that he had 
made so good an impression with his argument as he made 
with his fable, it is certain that, characteristically, he would 
have digested it as well. Instead, he falls back, rather 
lamely perhaps, upon his invention as poeta. 

Another, and perhaps a more fruitful, discussion (at least 
as regards print) between Colet and Erasmus took place 
at Oxford "upon the right explanation of the discouragement 
and fear which appear to be expressed by Jesus in his Agony 
in the Garden, when he is described as praying that the Cup 
might pass from him." 35 The argument was later thrown 
into the form of letters and partly printed, and is digested 
and discussed at length by Seebohm. 36 Though Erasmus 
seems to have taken as his point of departure the "common 

34 But Erasmus, on his visit to the Royal nursery at Eltham with More, 
"had for some years neither read nor written poetry." (Nichols, I, p. 201.) 
The term poet must therefore be taken in its sense of poeta, makir, fabulist. 

35 Ibid., p. 219. 

M Oxford Reformers, pp. 116, ff. 
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explanation of the Schoolmen," Colet objected to it and as- 
sumed a more spiritual and perhaps a more radical position. 
The discussion was interrupted by the entry of Charnock, but 
the disputants continued it on paper. In writing, Erasmus 
shelters himself behind the fact that a rhetorician, entering 
upon theological ground, comes into an arena which is not 
his. It is notable that throughout Erasmus adheres to the 
view and authority of the Schoolmen; his attitude is abso- 
lutely traditional and medieval. Not only, then, was Colet 
the more expert wielder of weapons in theological contro- 
versy, but he had actually advanced in ideas beyond the older 
Scholastic system. 

It may be assumed that Erasmus, given the opportunity 
to consider the discussion in all its lights, had the power 
to evaluate his own arguments and those of Colet. If so, he 
could not have failed to recognize in a friendly spirit the 
strength of his adversary, not alone in theology, but also in 
other learning. When, therefore, Colet wrote to him 
suggesting that they combine forces for "the restoration of 
genuine theology" against "that sordid and supercilious 
crowd of divines," and that Erasmus deliver a series of 
lectures at Oxford similar to those which Colet had been 
delivering for some three years on the Epistles of St. Paul, 
he wisely declined. "With what countenance," he writes, 
"shall I teach what I have never learned?" Colet seems 
also to have suggested an alternative course in Poetry and 
Rhetoric. As to these subjects, Erasmus replied that he did 
not come to Oxford to teach them, and that they "ceased 
to be agreeable to [him] when they ceased to be necessary." 
"I decline this task," he continues, "because it is below my 
purpose, as I do the other, because it is below my strength." 
Furthermore, he is about to leave England, but is detained 
"partly by the winter season," and partly by governmental 
restrictions on travel imposed because of anxiety occasioned 
the authorities by the flight of Edmund de la Pole. In 
conclusion he tells Colet that he may count on his earnest 
effort "in defence of theology, "when he is conscious of" 
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"the needful strength." From this reply it must not be 
concluded that Erasmus intends to give up rhetoric; indeed, 
he will return to it almost immediately. Nor will he at once 
forsake criticism and poetry for theology. What lies behind 
his answer is an aversion to entering upon fields in which he 
honestly knows himself to be less proficient than those who 
are already there, and the natural desire not to destroy a repu- 
tation which his affability, his friends, and his few publica- 
tions have built. 

So Erasmus left Oxford. On December 5, [1499], he wrote 
from London to Robert Fisher in Italy praising his new- 
found friends for their hospitality, and Colet, Grocyn, and 
Linacre for their learning and eloquence. "But for the 
curiosity of seeing it," he says, "I do not so much care for 
Italy;" thus much has he been impressed by English scholar- 
ship and thought. But he is anxious to return to Paris for 
work, in spite of the entreaties of his English friends, and he 
resorts to a fictitious summons from France to smoothe the 
parting. On January 27, 1500, he appears to have crossed 
from Dover to Boulogne, not, however, without the loss of 
some twenty pounds in the customs at Dover, 37 a misfortune 
which he held against the English almost till his dying day. 
Arriving at Boulogne-sur-Mer with an empty purse, Erasmus 
spent a little time with Batt at Tournehem and then under- 
took the wintry journey to Paris. 

What, then, was the effect of England and the English 
upon Erasmus? Mountjoy's invitation came at a most 
opportune time. Liable to sickness, with tastes and ambi- 
tions beyond his means, but without the income from 
pupils or patrons to gratify them, small wonder that Erasmus 
in the winter and spring of 1498-99 should exhibit in his 

37 By a statute of Edward IV, re-enacted by Henry VII, taking any coin, 
English or foreign, out of the realm was prohibited. More and Mountjoy 
seem to have been aware of this provision only as affecting domestic coinage. 
It seems scarcely "strange that More should have misled his friend in this 
particular," when one considers the ignorance of present-day lawyers in 
regard to the United States Customs. 
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Epistles a querulous and self-seeking nature. The generosity 
of the young nobleman removed, temporarily at least, from 
his tutor's shoulders the all too pressing necessity of continual 
importunity of rich men and women, whose interest in such 
a protege could have no deeper roots than prudential piety 
and the phantom fame of dedicatory epistles. Mountjoy 
was "the one Maecenus of my studies," wrote Erasmus in 
1508, in dedicating to him the Aldine edition of the Adages, 
in spite of the fact that in the Compendium sixteen years 
later he styles him "more friendly than munificent." That 
friendliness 38 at least spurred on Erasmus to intensive work 
on the Adages, which left the press in June, 1500, and which, 
dedicated to Mountjoy, instead of to Batt's pupil, Adolf ^of 
Burgundy, a course which Erasmus had considered, was 
the first work to bring its author anything approaching 
fame. Nor did the patronage of Mountjoy cease in 1500. 

Furthermore, the young Englishman was directly re- 
sponsible for giving Erasmus better manners and a more 
urbane outlook upon the world, and also friends, More, Colet, 
Charnock, indirectly Warham, who were able and willing to 
advance the scholar's fortunes and opportunities, not only 
immediately, but during his four subsequent visits to Eng- 
land. Without Mountjoy it is likely that the name of Eras- 
mus would have been as obscure to-day as that of his 
accomplished friend, William Herman of Gouda. 

But the noble pupil must share with Colet the credit of 
intellectual stimulation. In 1599 Colet stood in earnestness 
and attainment head and shoulders above Erasmus. His 
greater fortune of birth had permitted him to visit Italy, 
though he had not the doctorate; and his mind had already 
begun its* own progress independent of the Schoolmen and 
of tradition. This endowment cannot have been without 
effect upon Erasmus. Hopes of a visit to Italy were re- 
newed, although it was some years before they were ful- 
filled. The evidence of the Epistles shows that in March, 
1500, Erasmus was "seriously engaged in the study of Greek," 

98 Prior Charnock seconded Mountjoy's urging. Nichols, p. 243, 
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a language of which before he had probably been ignorant. 
The influence of Colet upon Erasmus in theology has been 
disputed. Shortly after he left the College of Montaigu, 
he showed indications of a departure from the doctrines of 
Duns Scotus, and he himself stated that it was a conversa- 
tion with Colet which led him to distrust the authority of 
Thomas Aquinas. 39 Such an influence may easily be over- 
rated, but it is within the bounds of possibility to say that 
the English visit first opened Erasmus's mind to the New 
Theology of the Renaissance. In any case, the offers of 
Colet and the opportunity to lecture at Oxford, though not 
immediately accepted, gave Erasmus a vision of himself and 
his own possibilities more tangible and more lofty than he 
seems to have had before. 

To England Erasmus on his first visit brought little. 
His reputation was slight; outside of a certain circle in Paris 
it seems negligible. His scholarship did not include Greek — 
Greek indeed was already at Oxford, 40 if not in the persons 
of Grocyn and Linacre, then in those of others. At the uni- 
versity he did not teach, and evidence is lacking that he did 
tutoring or even attended classes. Finally, Oxford was far- 
ther advanced than the Paris of 1500 in the New Learning; 41 
the forces of the Renaissance were already stirring toward 
the Reformation. 

The only direct gainer from Erasmus's first visit to England 
was Erasmus himself. The autumn and winter of 1499 
proved the turning-point in his life. In fortune, reputation, 
and usefulness as an apostle of Humanism, those six months 
gave him a new birth. 

Howard J. Savage 

39 Nichols, I, p. 224. 

40 Rashdall, II, Part ii, p. 459, note: "The Greek and Hebrew profes- 
sorships ordered by the Council of Vienne in 1311 were actually founded." 

41 This conclusion is inevitable from the facts as presented. Dudley, in 
his Tree of the Commonwealth (Pollard, Reign of Henry VII, III, 210-12) 
laments the decay of preaching, grammar, and education in general, but 
especially at the universities. He falls afoul of "young schollers of tenne or 
twelue yeres of age," "who must highlie be promoted wth an Archdeconry 
or prebend ere he can say his mattens." 



